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FOR THE INFORMATION OF MEMBERS 
Theatre Membership 5/- per year 


Announcements of Productions of the 


ARTS THEATRE 


appear regularly in the Daily Telegraph, 
Evening Standard, Evening News, Star, 
Sunday Times and Observer. 


ARTS THEATRE 


GREAT NEWPORT ST. W.C.2 ‘TEM. 3334) 









































HIPPODROME (Ger. 3272) 
Twice Nightly at 6.15 & 8.50 
The Sensational and Spectacular 


FOLIES BERGERE REVUE 


From Paris 





LONDON PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 
Twice Daily at 2.30 & 7 
Val Parneli'’s Magnificent PANTOMIME 
“BABES IN THE WOOD” 
JEWEL & WARRISS ADELE DIXON CAROLE LYNNE 
ROY ROYSTON SONNIE HALE 






















SADLER’S WELLS 
Rosebery Avenue - Londen, ECI 


General Manager & Licensee: George Chamberlain 


Evenings at 7 p.m. Matinee Saturday 2.30 p.m. 


The Governors of Sadler’sjWells in association 
with the Arts Council of Great Britain presert 


OPERA 
AND BALLET 
SEASON 1950-51 


Details of repertoire can be obtained at the Box Office 























THE OLD VIC 


SCHOOL 





COURSES IN 


ACTING . STAGE DESIGH 
TECHNICAL PRODUCTION 


Applications now considered for 1951-52 Courses 














Prospectus on application to : 
SCHOOL SECRETARY, OLD VIC SCHOOL 
70 THURLOW PARK ROAD, DULWICH S.E.21 



























H. M. TENNENT Ltd 


(For times of performances see Announcements in the Press) 








ALDWYCH 
H M. Tennent Ltd in association with 
Leland Hayward and Joshua Logan 
present 
EMLYN DIANA 
- WILLIAMS in CHURCHILL 
ACCOLADE 


A new play by EMLYN WILLIAMS 





APOLLO 
George & Alfred Black & H. M. Tennent Ltd 
present 
RONALD SHINER BERNARD LEE 
WILLIAM HARTNELL 


SEAGULLS OVER SORRENTO 


by Hugh Hastings 





CRITERION By arrangement with Bronson Albery 
ROBERT FLEMYNG 
ATHENE SEYLER and 
ROLAND CULVER in 


WHO IS SYLVIA? 


A Comedy by Terence Rattigan 





LYRIC 
ROBERT MORLEY JOAN TETZEL 
DAVID TOMLINSON 


THE LITTLE HUT 


A light comedy by Andre Roussin 
adapted by Nancy Mitford 








(In association with the Arts Council of Great Britain) 





DUCHESS A Company of Four Production 
By Arrangement with Frith Banbury Led. 
JANE BAXTER HERBERT LOMAS in 


THE HOLLY AND THE IVY 


By Wynyard Browne 


DUKE OF YORK’S A Company of Four Production 
MAI ZETTERLING DIRK BOGARDE 
STEPHEN MURRAY in 


POINT OF DEPARTURE 


by Jean Anouilh Translated by Kitty Black 





GLOBE 
MARGARET RUTHERFORD 
Cecil Audrey David 
TROUNCER FILDES HORNE 


PAUL SCOFIELD in 


RING ROUND THE MOON 


By Jean Anouilh Translated by Christopher Fry 


HAYMARKET 
EILEEN HERLIE in 


THE SECOND MRS. TANQUERAY 


by Arthur W. Pinero 








LYRIC HAMMERSMITH Christmas Season 
December 5th—January 27th 


LET’S MAKE AN OPERA 


by Benjamin Britten and Eric Crozier 
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'  LEONI’S 


QUO VADIS RESTAURANT 


of whose personal attention you are assured 


Sundays 
6 30 — 10 p.m. 
“Leoni! I know of no better place in the world 
to dine or lunch, than the Quo Vadis Restaurant” 
EVELYN LAYE 
26-28 DEAN ST., LONDON W1 
TELEPHONE - GERRARD 4809 
LEONI RECOMMENDS 
QUO VADIS NEW YORK 
26 East 63rd. Street Proprs. Bruno & Gino 


Tables Reserved 
1230 — 11 p.m. 








STRATFORD 





COURT 


FEA LULW 
x 


Full Breakfast 3/6 Continental Breakfast 2/- 
from 8 a.m. 

Lunch Table d’hote 3/6 Afternoon Tea 2/6 
Dinner 6/6 Theatre Supper 6/6 Also a la Carte 
Fully licensed Open Sundays 
350 OXFORD ST., LONDON WI 
Telephone MAYfair 7474 























THE BETTY GRABLE - rg JAMES FILM CLUB 
sents its quarterly 32 page m 


“THE JAMES FAMILY ALBUM” 


Containing letters from the Jameses, full length stories, 
and many scenes, from their films. American articles 
on their private and public lives. 

a cons of current films and records 
jagazine price 1/-percopy. 3 (different) copies gietom 
39 SPIES LANE - QUINTON - BIRMINGHAM 23 


























Birmingham Theatre School 
: MARY RICHARDS) 


DAY AND EVENING COURSES 


Full practical training for the stage. 
Opportunities for Engagements during and 
after training. 





(Principal 


STUDENT EXCHANGE FACILITIES with 
FOOTLIGHTS THEATRE, CHARLESTON, U.S.A. 


Details from : 


48 Holloway Head, Birmingham 5 














THREE 
BEST-SELLERS 


are included in this year’s 
selection of 
THEATRE BOOK CLUB 


They are: 
SOME OF THESE DAYS 
Sophie Tucker's self-portrait. 294 pp. 
Published at 15s. 


THE COCKTAIL PARTY 
T. S. Eliot's most discussed play 


Published at 10s. 6d. 


NO STAR NONSENSE 
Peter Cotes discusses the theatre of 
today and tomorrow 


Published at 12s. 6d. 


MEMBERS OF THE THEATRE 
BOOK CLUB buy books published 
from 25s. to 12s. 6d. for only 7s. 6d. 
(plus 6d. for despatch) 


These are all unabridged, contain all 
original illustrations, are printed in 
clear modern ‘type and _ beautifully 
bound. It costs nothing to join. There 
are no membership fees. 


Some past selections are available to 
members 


FILL IN THIS FORM NOW! 





To THEATRE BOOK CLUB 
1 Dorset Buildings, Salisbury Square, E.C.4 


Please enrol me as a member of the Theatre 

Book Club. I agree to purchase the six books 

chosen by the Club at the special price of 7/6 

each, plus 6d. for postage and packing. Also I 

agree to continue my membership thereafter, but 

in the event of my wishing to cancel at any 

time after 12 months (6 books) I undertake to 

give four months’ notice in writing. 

I enclose remittance for £2 5s, for one year’s 
subscription (6 

I enclose remittance for £1 3s. 6d. for six 
months’ subscription (3 ) 

I enclose remittance for 8s. for my first book 
Delete whichever does not apply 


MAIS .55 Ss ks ok ise x ten egress neon husks 
State Mr., Mrs. or Miss BLOCK LETTERS, PLEASE 


ADDRESS 2.66. c cece cc eeserecesperdioeses 


SIGNATURE |... css cescctecpinwrenscusicsees 


Overseas members must remit at Icast £1 3s. 6d. 
in advance. 

You save money, time and postage by sending 
an annual or six monthly subscription in advance 
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All eyes are on 


a LEICHNER “FLATTER-BASE” 


the brilliant new make-up in the intriguing “ Flatter-Pack” 


Leichner “Flatter-Base”’ 


is a featherlight foundation which hides blemishes 


and gives a lovely skin surface. It is easily and simply applied, keeps the 
skin in perfect condition, remains unchanged for hours — without constant 
“retouching.” It is ideal for sensitive skins. In two shades, Blonde and 


EICHNER 


FINE COSMETICS 


These are the Powders, Rouges, Lipsticks, Eyeshadows 
and all the Creams which will make you look lovelier. 


Brunette ; 5/- each. 











The New 
MACQUEEN — POPE 
Book 


aye 
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LINGER 
ON 


492 pages 


lover of the theatre can afford to miss. 


21/- 





Profusely illustrated 


The Story of Music Hall 


@ Our leading theatrical historian has here 
written his best book, a work which no 











W. H. ALLEN == 


























Producing 
Shakespeare 


By C. B. Purdom. This new addition to 
Pitman’s ‘‘Theatre and Stage” Series deals 
with the essentials of stage production in 
the light of the structure and significance 
of Shakespeare's plays. The author gives 
a vivid description of Shakespeare's life 
and times and the conditions under which 
his plays were written and staged, goes 
thoroughly into every aspect including 
scenery, Properties, lighting, and relates 
the pr of a play in all 
its detail. Well illustrated. 16 )- net. 


The Playwright 


By Ormerod Greenwood. Describing as 
it does the origins and problems of the 
modern theatre, this authoritative study of 
the craft of the playwright should be read 
not only by writers but also by every 
serious student of the drama. Every topic 
of importance is discussed, and the book 
includes chapters on the playwright's 
choices and limits; the literary and the 
popular theatre; characterization, comedy 
and farce; the playwright's tools; and the 
mastery of stagecraft. One of Pitman’'s 
‘Theatre and Stage’’ Series. 18/- net. 


twonew Pitman books 


PARKER ST KINGSWAY LONDON WC2 
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Editorial and Advertising Offices : 
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Over. the Footlights 


19 50 was marked by several notable theatrical events. 

‘ The year will always be remembered for the 
passing of George Bernard Shaw, who was mourned far 
and wide throughout the world. For many his death 
seemed to mark the end of an era and we look around 
for a new greatness to dawn in the second half of the 
twentieth century. 


We can surely take heart from the signs given to us in 
the past year. There was Christopher Fry’s play Venus 
Observed and his enchanting translation of Anouilh in 
Ring Round the Moon. T. S. Eliot's The Cocktail Party 
made history for the verse drama, while towards the end 
of the year the unusual fascination of the French drama- 
tist, Jean Anouilh, received a further fillip in Point of 
Departure (most excellently translated by Kitty Black). 


We remember also with pleasure some excellent plays 
from the up-and-coming younger playwrights, including 
The Holly and the Ivy by Wynyard Browne; Captain 
Carvallo by Denis Cannan; His Excellency by Dorothy 
and Campbell Christie, and Hugh Hastings’ comedy, Sea- 
gulls Over Sorrento, Most welcome, too, was the return 
of Emlyn Williams in his own most gripping play, 
Accolade, and R. C. Sherriff's Home at Seven and 
Lonsdale’s The Way Things Go were much enjoyed. Nor 
must we forget those two delightful British musicals, 
Golden City and Dear Miss Phoebe. 


The Old Vic Company, with a splendid new team, has 
returned to their traditional home in the Waterloo Road, 
an event which must have brightened the grey days of 
November for countless thousands. 


1951 is Festival of Britain Year and the London 
Theatre will be on its toes. May we wish all our readers 
the happiest of New Years, with the hope that the 
excellent theatrical year of 1950 will be surpassed in the 
twelve months to come. 
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rertopd | ADD PERFECTION OF DETAIL TOYOUR PRODUCTION | ARMOUR 


and CONSULT THE THEATRICAL JEWELLERS——— FOR HIRE 


MODERN Robert White C Sons SPANGLING 


Street, Shaftesbury Avenue W.C.2 and 
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MARGARET JOHNSTON writes:— 


“A good night's rest is absolutely essential if one 
is to give everything to a part. ‘ Ovaltine,’ I have 
found, is just the thing for this, and I drink it 
regularly, so that if I have any feeling of strain 
after the show I know I need not worry—I shall 
sleep perfectly, and the next day's work can be 
faced with equanimity.” 


— we% 
Se a 


Because it helps to ensure energy and fitness all 


Prices in A day and peaceful sleep all night, ‘Ovaltine’ is 
"ieee Cociceaan the ideal food beverage for everyone, in every 
P 770. walk of life. 
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“Twelfth Night ” 
Ga famous Old Vic Theatre, elegantly 
redecorated, re-opened under the 


happiest of auspices on 14th November with 
Hugh Hunt’s production of Twelfth Night. 
Since then the theatre has been honoured by 
a visit from Their Majesties and Princess 
Margaret, so that all now seems set for the 
rebirth of that wonderful tradition handed 
down by Lilian Baylis. 

The company this season is an excellent 
one who show evidence of a splendid team- 
work. This Twelfth Night has some unique 
features and some may not like the setting 
showing Olivia’s and the Duke’s houses not 
even a stone’s throw from each other. This 
writer found the bevy of bare-footed revel- 
lers, who danced between scenes, shifting the 
props en route, a trifle hard to bear, and 
Malvolio, with his George Robey eyebrows, 
was, we thought, unwarrantably guyed. But 
nothing could detract from the magic of 
Peggy Ashcroft’s lovely Viola; Roger Live- 
sey’s uproarious Sir Toby and Pauline Jame- 
son’s gay Maria. The Andrew Aguecheek 
of Robert Edison was an ageing and pathetic 
figure, but worth watching for all that, and 
we liked the way in which Leo McKern’s 
Feste and Paul Hansard’s Fabian were inter- 
mingled in subtle rivalry. Alec Clunes had 
authority and a most regal presence as the 
Duke, and William Devlin was a most sym- 
pathetic Antonio. Most popular with the 
audience was, of course, the drinking scene, 
this time held outside Olivia’s house, thus 
providing the opportunity for some hilarious 
horse-play with a ladder and a barrel, which 
proved Sir Toby to be far more agile than 
his bulk might have suggested! 

On the first night a Prologue was spoken 
to an enthusiastic audience by Dame Edith 
Evans, who had flown from America for the 
occasion. It had been written by Christo- 
pher Hassall and the opening lines were: 
“London, be glad! Your Shakespeare's - 

home again, 
After his sojourn in St, Martin's Lane.” 


F.S. 

“ Preserving Mr. Panmure ” 
IR ARTHUR PINERO’S comic play, 
Preserving Mr. Panmure, was not a 
great success when it was first produced, but 
it is now. Members of The Arts Theatre 
Club are to be congratulated. When they 
have all seen John Fernald’s excellent 


production, one can hope it will move into 





New Shows Reviewed 









“Twelfth Night”—Old Vic, 14th November. 
“Preserving Mr. Panmure”—Arts, 15th 


Reeaaenber. 
“Symphonie Pastorale”—New Lindsey, 16th | 
November. 
“The as Hour”’—New Bolton’s}'!21st 
Novem 


“Six Chasetere in Search of an Author"— 
ey. 21st November. 
“To y, a Son” — Savoy, 23rd 


ber. 
“The Man of Destiny”—The Chepstow, 
28th November. 
— Chips” — Embassy, 5th 
Decem 
| a 3 my Sleeve” —Watergate, 5th 


Dec r. 
“A Glass, of Water’—Mercury, Iith 





mber. 
Saco Riis. Precious Stream” — Arts, 13th 
ece 
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a public theatre. The play is funnier and 
more entertaining in every way now than it 
could have been in 1911, because then it was 
a thin satire on a tiresome aspect of ordinary 
life. Now it is a rich period farce depicting 
a game no longer played. This game was 
followed by the poor, weak, sinful, middle- 
classes of this realm. Social and moral 
prestige was the goal, conventions were the 
obstacles and hypocrisy was the method of 
play. Sir Arthur Pinero was a keen and 
understanding observer of this game and he 
had quite a lot of sympathy for the parti- 
cipants. 

Mr. Panmure is a mild, small, undrigital, 
unadventurous M.P., whose chosen path of 
virtue is made straighter by a pious wife and 
a bigoted vicar. One winter evening, having 
received help in preparing his “ sermonette ” 
from his daughter’s governess, he is moved 
to kiss that young lady. She is pretty and 
lively but sufficiently under the code of her 
day and class to “take on” alarmingly. 
Owing to her reaction, the secret that she 
has been kissed under her employer’s roof 
is soon out. Who can the villain be? Mrs. 
Panmure is deeply shocked and she instructs 
her husband to tackle all their male guests in 
turn and discover who can have been guilty 
of so dastardly an outrage. 


In one of Pinero’s celebrated third acts 
(second act in this production), his gifts for 
brilliant and intelligent farce are seen at their 
brightest. The last act is quieter but, though 
occupied with tidying up, is never within 
sight of dullness. 

Mr. Panmure was skilfully and delightfully 
played by Reginald Purdell, and Gwen 
Cherrell was merry and exceedingly taking 
as the pretty governess. Helena Pickard 





nicely outlined the breeding and piety of 
Mrs. Panmure. H.G.M. 


“ Symphonie Pastorale ” 

NDRE GIDE’S story of the Swiss pastor 

who adopted a blind waif in obedience 
to Christian impulse, housed her to the 
detriment of his family, and educated her to 
his own undoing, has been filmed and is 
therefore familiar to many. The play based 
upon it by Millicent George, is well plotted 
out but marred by stiffness of dialogue. The 
brittle syntax of the speeches has the effect 
of literal translation and some of the padding 
is prosy. Ewen Solon, who played the simple 
pastor, looked, acted and spoke like a man 
of that cloth but lacked the flexibility needed 
for the interpretation of a character capable 
of such spiritual excesses. Patricia Gilder 
was no more successful as the blind girl, 
owing to archness and a habit of masticating 
her speeches. The only people one could 
believe in were the Pastor’s son, played by 
Lyndon Brook, and his daughter, played by 
Pamela Reed. H.G.M. 


“The Children’s Hour ” 
HE New Bolton’s Theatre Club, now 
under the direction of Peter Cotes, began 
a new era on 21st November with a most 
moving production of Lillian Hellmann’s 
The Children’s Hour. 
The play tells 
deranged schoolgirl, 


of a_ psychologically 
who, in maliciously 


accusing two of her schoolmistresses of an 
unnatural affection for each other, brings 
utter ruin upon them with ultimately the 


suicide of one. In the part of this awful 
child, Mary Tilford, Dorothy Gordon gives 
a brilliant performance of such unnatural 
malice that the audience would have will- 
ingly strangled her before the first curtain. 
Two most sensitive pieces of acting camé 
from Joan Miller as Karen Wright, and 
Jessica Spencer as Martha Dobie, the two 
young teachers who had put everything they 
possessed. into building up their school, only 
to see it destroyed before their eyes through 
the wrongful accusation of a maladjusted 
child. 

Poignancy is added to the story, though 
not all the critics agreed with this, because 
Martha Dobie, it appeared, had been unknow- 
ingly nursing a more than normal affec- 
tion for her friend. The child’s accusation 
and subsequent court case brought this 
emotion to her consciousness, and it was 
because of this that she committed suicide. 

Another brilliant performance came from 
Mary Merrall, the grandmother of the awful 
child, who so foolishly believed the lying 
gossip, and in the final scene where, as a 
broken old woman, she comes back to the 
school to acknowledge her mistake, none 
of the audience could have been unmoved by 
a tremendous piece of acting. 

Peter Cotes has produced the play with a 
rare authenticity and Elizabeth Agombar’s 
settings had the mark of genuineness. FS. 


“Six Characters in Search of an Author” 
S if the magic of Pirandello’ experiment 
in the metaphysics of drama were not 


enough, two performances of shecr brilliancy 





















SADLER’S WELLS 


THEATRE BALLET 





** Assembly 
Ball ’’ 


A scene from the 
revival in October of 
Andree Howard's 
“* Assembly Ball’ to 
music by Bizet, which 
was first produced in 
April 1946. In the 
picture L.-R. are 
Michael Hogan, John 
Cranko, Svetlana 
Beriosova and David 
Blair. 
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Yolande Denlan- 


as she appears in Roger MacDougall’s successful comedy “To Dorothy, a Son ” 

at the Savoy Theatre. Miss Donlan gives an irresistible performance and has 

scored an outstanding personal triumph. (Picture by Houston-Rogers) 
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by Karel Stepanek and Yvonne Mitchell 
respectively made a visit to the Embassy 
Theatre’s production of Six Characters in 
Search of an Author a memorable experi- 
ence. 

Rarely nowadays is one privileged to see 
such sustained acting in the grand tradition 
as Mr. Stepanek’s portrayal of the intense 
personality of the distraught and remorseful 
“Father,” striving with every fibre of his 
being to explain and justify his equivocal life. 

Matching this tour de force was Miss 
Mitchell’s enchanting creation of “‘ The Step- 
daughter,” irrepressible, tingling with life and 
coquetry, wanton yet womanly. On another 
plane and in dramatic contrast was Jean 
Anderson’s strange study in immobility as 
“ The Mother,” the very incarnation of grief 
and eternal reproach. 

This fantasy, which Pirandello dubbed “a 
comedy in the making ”—but surely much 
more akin to a tragedy—has proved to be the 
prototype of several plays spun out of the 
stuff that dreams are made of. But no one 
else has approached Pirandello’s mastery. of 
the complexities of a play within a play 
peopled by shadows: an internal drama 


merely hinted at by the author’s conceived, 
but unborn, characters striving to give them- 


selves expression—supposedly without the 


author’s aid. 

It should be said that the Embassy pro- 
duction was skilfully handled by Ngaio 
Marsh, and, in particular, the groupings of 
“ The Characters,” and of “the Company” 
showed a consummate sense of composition. 

A special word of thanks is due to Charles 
Lloyd Pack for his realistic performance of 
“the Producer” in the play, whose mundane 
and heavy-handed materialism anchored this 
wispy phantasmagoria to earth. 

W.B.C. 


“To Dorothy, a Son” 

OGER MacDougall, author of this very 

successful farcical comedy, has been 
very lucky. For the main theme of his play, 
which one leading critic dubbed uncom- 
promisingly “ parturitior behind a partition,” 
is a delicate one to sav the least, and the 
author can be grateful to his three stars for 
the wonderful way in which they rob the 
situation of any offence. Richard Atten- 
borough, managing very well in an unaccus- 


(Continued on page 24) 
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Oscar: Hullo . . . Oh, 
could I speak to Mfrs. 
Prentice, please? Is that 
Mrs. Prentice? This is 
Brigadier-General Mason 
speaking. 


A scene from Act 1 
with L. to R. Robert 
Flemyng as Mark, 
Diane Hart as 
Daphne, Roland Cul- 
ver as Oscar, and 
Diana Allen as Ethel. 


Right: Mark discusses 
with his young visitor 
the sculptured head of 
the girl he fell in love 
with at seventeen. 


“Who is Sylvia?” 


Pictures by 
Houston-Rogers 


AT THE CRITERION 


ERENCE RATTIGAN’S latest comedy at the Criterion Theatre 

_was fully reviewed in our last issue. With such accomplished 

stars as Robert Flemyng, Athene Seyler and Roland Culver, as 

well as the delightful performance of the comparatively unknown 

Diane Hart, “Who is Sylvia?” seems all set for a long and 

successful run. Anthony Quayle is the producer and the setting 
and costumes are by William Chappell. 
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Daphne: Now listen, Sidney. You just go 
straight back to Mum and tell her she 
and Dad are making a fuss about nothing. 
Tell her I haven't even finished my dinner 
yet, and I'll come back when I'm ready 
and not before. 


It is Summer 1917, and Mark, aged © 
32, a member of the aristocracy, — 
and rising young diplomat as well | 
as no mean sculptor, has borrowed © 
his friend Oscar’s Knightsbridge © 
flat for the evening. He invites 
Daphne, an attractive Cockney girl, 
who reminds him irresistibly of his 
boyhood love, whose head he has 
sculptured, but his carefully 
planned romantic supper is rudely 
interrupted. (Alan Woolston as 
Sidney.) 


Ethel: Do you indulge? 


Daphne: Oh, no—thank you ever so. 


Mark’s hopes for the evening are 

finally dashed by the appearance of 

Oscar’s slightly inebriated woman 
friend, Ethel. 





Mark: My dear Oscar. I intend to keep my two worlds rigidly separate. There’s no reason why they 
should ever conflict in the smallest degree. 


Oscar: They will. They will. Nature will take her reveng>—mark my words. 


Later, Oscar himself arrives and gallantly comes to the rescue in the tricky business 

of persuading Mark’s wife, Caroline, that her husband is bent on urgent Foreign Office 

affairs. Oscar is convinced that Mark will not be able to carry on unscathed his 

romantic pursuit of his ideal, but nevertheless agrees to hand over his flat to his 
friend more or less permanently, 





Nora: You realise I must go down to my party, don’t 
you? 

Mark: Yes. But I also realise that later tonight you're 
going to look at me in the same way as you're doing 
now. 


A moment near the opening of Act 2, in the 
Spring of 1929. In the assumed name of 
Wright, Mark still has possession of Oscar’s 
flat, now decorated in the chromium-plated 
modernity of the time. His latest romance 
is with Nora (again Diane Hart), and on this 
particular evening they are holding a cock- 
tail party. Nora is, of course, quite unaware 
of Mark’s true identity. 


Mark: This is for Colonel—what's his name—Wilberforce only. Only, understand. 


Mark’s faithful servant through all these years has been Williams (Esmond Knight) and on 

this occasion he is intructed to take a particularly devastating drink to one of the trouble- 

some guests downstairs. Meantime Oscar has come to the party, still very much the gay spark. 
12 





Bubbles: Darling, go on with that 
lovely tickling thing you were 
doing to the back of my neck— 


Oscar is soon involved with 
one of the bright young 
things at the party, when, 
to Mark’s horror, who 
should arrive but his own 
son, Denis (David Aylmer). 
In the awkward silence the 
boy views his father with the 
calm superiority of youth. 
(Diana Hope as Bubbles.) 


Nora: Now don't be too bong. I 
mean it’s really too blush-making 
to give a party just to show off 
one’s gorgeous, glamorous lover, 
and then he just doesn’t put in 
an appearance at all. 


Denis could now have no 
illusions about his father’s 
role at the party. 


Below: Through a bit of ill 
luck the Colonel has eluded 
the fatal drink and Nora is 
now in full possession of the 
facts about Mark Binfield. 


(Roger Maxwell as the 
Colonel.) 


t 


Wilberforce: What? Binfield? Binfield the host? That’s good, isn’t it, old chap? Well, goodbye, everyone. 
Oh, Binfield, congratulations on being made Minister in La Paz, by the way. 
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Mark: Well, ladies, Here’s to love! 


The third Act is set in the 
present day and twenty-one 
years later. Mark and Oscar 
are now over sixty but on this 
particular night they are enter- 
taining Mark’s current edition 
of Sylvia — Doris, a young 
lady from a gown shop (Diane 
Hart, right). Oscar, still game, 
is however unable to make 
much headway with Doris’s 
dumb friend, Chloe (Joan 
Benham). 


Left: 


Caroline: Nice dinner, Oscar? 


Mark’s wife, Caroline (Athene 

Seyler), makes an unexpected 

appearance but obviously has 
the situation well in hand. 


Below: 


The final defeat of Mark 
Wright. Caroline reveals that 
she has known about her hus- 
band’s “ double life ” since the 
beginning and has been on 
intimate terms with Doris and 
Williams. Thus ends Mark’s 
romance, and “Sylvia” is 
banished for ever. 
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Steven Hill, Naomi 


Hagen in 
Country Giri” 
which is reviewed 
in the American 
article below. 


(Picture by John 


Bennewitz) 







Echoes from Broadway 


New York Plays reviewed by our American 
E. Mawby Green 


Correspondent os 


PART from a few detractors, Christopher 

Fry has duplicated over here his British 
position of being an extraordinarily gifted 
poet who might soon be turning out some 
of the finest plays ever written in the English 
language. His The Lady's Not For Burning 
is a dazzling exhibition of verbal virtuosity 
and no matter what reservations one may 
have as to his skill as a dramatist or 
percentage of his verse that is too precious 
or obscure to be good, there is no denying 
that when he is on form he is a man inspired 
and audiences are aurally bewitched. 

To John Gielgud has gone full credit and 
praise for his perfect collaboration with the 
author as both director and star. With 
almost identically the same cast as performed 
the play in London, he has shown us all once 
again that he is a master of comedy, capable 
of bringing uniformity of style to his actors, 
showing off both them and the spirit of the 
play to its very best advantage. And for 
those who read the comedy (which, 
incidentally, is selling very well over here) 
before seeing the production, Mr. Gielgud’s 
achievement seems one of the most brilliant 


in recent years. In all his career, we wonder 
if he has ever done anything that has given 
him more satisfaction. 

As for the cast, you must know that 
Pamela Brown with her mask-like face, 
haunting eyes and throaty voice is the most 
enchanting and witchiest of women; that 
Esme Percy has four wonderfully dizzy 
minutes as the drunken tramp; that Eliot 
Makeham is delightful as the absent-minded 
Chaplain, and that Richard Burton has the 
same star-making qualities that Montgomery 
Clift and Marlon Brando displayed in their 
first appearances on the stage. 

While Atlantis Productions, that Anglo- 
American producing combine of The Theatre 
Guild, Tennent Productions Ltd. and John 
C. Wilson, is certain of having as successful 
an engagement with The Lady's Not For 
Burning as say The Cocktail Party, it is still 
too early at this writing to say how Gilbert 
Miller, the one-man international producing 
corporation, will fare with his production 
of Christopher Fry’s translation of Jean 
Anouilh’s “charade with music,” Ring 
Round the Moon. Again, Mr. Fry’s magic 








with the English language was gratefully 
appreciated and Mr. Miller’s physical pro- 
duction, with the setting designed by Georges 
Wakhevitch and half a dozen gayly colourful 
curtains by Raoul Duffy, proved an entranc- 
ing treat for the eye, there seemed to be a 
feeling that M. Anouilh did not quite pull 
off his 1912 fairy tale. Odd, too, for all the 
performances were good, i. not of one piece, 
and while the curtain was up all the scenes 
seemed delicately amusing, but somehow the 
whole refused to equal the sum of its parts, 
or, perhaps they did, but a soufflé is not 
exactly the customary dish in the American 
diet. 

Of the performers, Lucille Watson is 
having a merry time with Madame Des- 
mortes’ wit; Denholm Elliott, who was 
brought over from England to play the twin 
brothers, is giving a very convincing inter- 
pretation of how Laurence Olivier might 
have once played the parts, and Stella 
Andrew, an English actress who has yet to 
appear in the West End, is nothing short of 
exquisite as the ballet dancer, Isabelle. 

The first big dramatic success of the year 
is Clifford Odets’ The Country Girl, a searing 
back-stage drama of the regeneration of a 
great actor through the patient ministrations 
of his wife and a young director who never 
forgot his former greatness. Trite as this 
theme may sound, anyone familiar with Mr. 
Odets’ plays knows he has never written 
tritely about anything. When he writes 
about the theatre, it is not a place of clichéd 
camaraderie or clashing flamboyant egos, but 
the place where artists and artisans struggle 
to create a living work of art against all the 
odds of show business. It is of the atmos- 
phere from which you believe a Street Car 
or Glass Menagerie or Death of a Salesman 
or The Country Girl has been nurtured. And 
so it is with the people he writes about. 
They are vital human beings who have 
experienced a great deal and who are now 
tossed at each other in this effort of creation 
and they are capable of living all the varied 
emotions their pasts and present circum- 
stances have decreed for them. And if, by 
the end of the play, their problems seem 
almost miraculously solved, it is because 
these people are so real that they are uncon- 
vincing when forced to conform to theatrical 
conventions which call for a third act wind- 
up of their problems. 

Dwight Deere Wiman, the producer who 
financed the entire production himself when 
the professional angels turned the venture 
down as too risky, has given the play the best 
of everything. Clifford Odets directed his 





own play and moved his actors to give deeply 
felt performances with Paul Kelly and Uta 
Hagen, co-starring as the actor and his wife, 
turning in the best work of their careers. 

The new musical comedy, Guys and Dolls, 
produced by Feuer and Martin, is the first 
show of the season to receive an all-out Press 
with no dissenters, with many reviewers 
praising it as the best since South Pacific. 
As a professional job of show making, this 
observer believes it comes closer to the 
“ perfection in every department ” exhibited 
by Kiss Me, Kate. South Pacific has its 
brilliant high spots but also some lapses, 
white Kate and Guys and Dolls are 
astonishingly consistent in their entertain- 
ment. 

Jo Swerling and Abe Burrows have 
fashioned a very funny and engrossing book 
from a story and characters by the late 
Damon Runyon. The background, specifi- 
cally, is Broadway and its low life denizens: 
gamblers, gangsters, bookies, chorines, etc., 
and its story, how a missionary Miss marries 
and converts the biggest gambler of them all. 
However, as in all Runyon tales, this is really 
a mythological Broadway, where none of the 
characters can be quite real, for they must 
obey the logic of this peculiar, toughly senti- 
mental, author-created world. With this 
flavour so perfectly caught by the dramatists, 
everyone connected with the production set 
out to do as well and succeeded under the 
precision-like guidance of director, George 
S. Kaufman. Not many musicals have been 
better staged than this one. Frank Loesser’s 
word and music contribution are already 
zooming to the top of music popularity polls 
and the featured players, Robert Alda, Vivian 
Blaine and Sam Levene, are so very, very 
good that Hollywood must be wondering 
why they ever let them go. A_ very 
auspicious debut was also made by Isabel 
Bigley who succeeded Betty Jane Watson 
as Laurey in the London production of 
Oklahoma! Looking like a cross between 
Jeanne Crain and Gene Tierney, Hollywood 
must certainly be trying to compensate for 
their aforementioned blunders by trying to 
lure her to the coast just the minute her 
present contract expires. 

John van Druten should te very grateful 
indeed to Rex Harrison and Lilli Palmer who 
are co-starring in his new romantic comedy, 
Bell, Book and Candle, being presented by 
Irene Mayer Selznick. Like Christopher Fry, 
Mr. van Druten is writing of witchcraft, but 
the modern day variety in New York City 
and how the most accomplished witch of 

(Continued on page 26) 





Right: A characteristic study 
of the three stars of the 
Adelphi show and _ below, 
Jimmy Edwards and Joy 
Nichols in an amusing 
moment from their “ What a 
Sphinx” sketch (Jimmy is 
saying ““Come closer, Cleo ”’). 
Bottom picture, Harry Daw- 
son as the Dreamer in the 
colourful item called “ Out of 
a Dream.” 


(Pictures by Houston-Rogers) 


* Take it 
from Us’°’ 


CENES from the popular 
revue at the Adelphi 
Theatre which stars the well- 
known radio team Jimmy 
Edwards, Joy Nichols and 
Dick Bentley, with Wallas 
Eaton. This bright show is 
also enlivened by several gay 
song and dance numbers and 
some clever acrobatic and 
skating turns. 
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FTER seeing To Dorothy, a Son at the 

Savoy Theatre, one is apt to imagine 
that Sheila Sim earns her salary more easily 
than any other actress on the West-End 
stage. As she plays the part of a young wife 
awaiting childbirth, she spends the entire 
evening lying in bed. The bed is so placed 
that the head conceals Miss Sim from our 
gaze. In the audience we catch no more than 
an occasional glimpse of her arms, as she 
raises them or reaches out beyond the edge 
of the bed. It all looks so simple, but in 
effect, Miss Sim’s task is fraught with tech- 
nical difficulties and no small degree of 
anxiety. 

Though her part is not as long as that of 
the husband and the first wife, played so 
amusingly by Richard Attenborough and 
Yolande Donlan, it is still a leading character 
in the story. By means of her voice alone 
she has to make sure that the audience gets 
to know the young mother-to-be as intimately 
as the other two characters. It is a part well 
written by Roger MacDougall, the author, 
but the actress has to put in some hard work 
to draw a full-length portrait without even 
being seen. Furthermore, she lies with her 
back to the audience, which means that on 
account of facing up-stage all evening, she 
has to project her voice in such a manner 
that it can be heard throughout the theatre 
behind her. 

There is a good deal of amusing stage- 
business in this diverting comedy. In the 
first scene, for instance, the young composer- 
husband, trying to get down to work at the 


Whispers from the Wings 
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hand. The picture 
illus- 


(Picture by Houston- 
Rogers) 


piano, is continually interrupted by his wife, 
calling from her bed to make one trivial 
request after another. This and similar 
situations demand the most exacting playing 
from Miss Sim, who cannot see what is 
happening on the stage behind her. She 
finds it difficult to gauge her lines, so that 
they are neither too early nor too late to 
wreck the humour of the scene, visible to 
the audience but not to her. Neither is it 
easy for her to hear what is happening in 
the auditorium. She is conscious of the 
crescendo of laughter, but never certain 
when it starts or finishes. As each audience 
is different, and the reaction never the same 
two nights running, she has to exercise 
discretion and sound judgment in planting 
her lines at the precise moment demanded 
by the situation on the stage. 

Miss Sim found the play difficult to learn. 
Such factors as the moves of other characters, 
bits of stage-business and the angle of the 
set at certain moments during the action of 
a play normally help an artist to remember 
her part. But in this play Miss Sim has no 
outside aid, since she cannot see what the 
others are doing, and from where she is lying 
in the bed the set looks the same all evening. 
Realising how easy it would be to lose her 
place in the script, working under such 
handicapping conditions, she took the pre- 
caution of learning the entire scenes in which 
she “ appears,” memorising her own lines as 
well as those of the other characters. Even 
so, she has to keep an alert ear on the stage 

(Continued on page 34) 





Pictures by 
Houston-Rogers 


«Dear Miss Phoebe” 


Above: 


A scene from Act 1. The 
dancing class in the Misses 
Throssel’s house with Miss . 
Phoebe at the piano, right. 


‘Left: 


Carol Raye as Miss Phoebe, 

Peter Graves as Valentine 

Brown and Olga Lindo as 
Miss Susan Throssel. 


HIS charming musical play, based on Barrie’s “ Quality Street,” 
has met with unusual success for a British musical in these days, 
when importations from America have set a new standard. All fears 
that the spirit of Barrie’s delightful play might have been submerged 
in a musical setting were quickly put to rest and “ Dear Miss Phoebe,” 
sympathetically adapted by Christopher Hassall, with charming music 
by Harry Parr Davies, and lovely decor by Doris Zinkeisen, is 
undoubtedly one of the most delightful entertainments in Town. 
19 





- Right: 

Bernard Clifton as the Recruiting Sergeant 

and Gretchen Franklin as Patty, the amusing 

maidservant, in a romantic interlude from 

Act 2, when they sing “ Marry and Carry 
me Home.” 


Below: 


The deKghtful scene where Miss Phoebe, 
disguised as her fictitious niece, “ Livvy,” 
becomes the toast of all the gentlemen at the 
Waterloo Ball. “Miss Livvy” is proved to 
be an outrageous flirt, who teases Valentine 
mercilessly. In the picture she is singing the 
tuneful number, “I Can’t Resist the Music.” 





Above: 


L. to R.: Betty England as 
Miss Henrictta Turnbull, 
Moya Nugent as Miss Mary 
Willoughby and Noel Dyson 


as Miss Fanny Willoughby, 

the three old maids who are 

so interested in the comings 

and goings of the mysterious 

Miss Livvy. Here they are 

singing “ Livvy’s had one of 
her turns.” 


Left: 

The happy ending to the play 
when Valentine Brown 
makes it clear that he has 
never forgotten “Miss 
Phoebe of the _ ringlets.” 
“Livvy” has had to be 
banished for ever, and Miss 
Phoebe and Valentine re- 
affirm their love by singing 
“Spring will Sing a Song.” 








Carvallo’s 
Creator 


Eric Johns tells the story of 
a coming young playwright 


O dramatist excited more interest last 

year than Denis Cannan, the young 
author of Captain Carvallo, which Laurence 
Olivier produced at the St. James’s, as a 
successor to Venus Observed. Later this 
delightfully witty comedy moved to the 
Garrick, where it appears to have settled 
down to enjoy a long lease of life. So 
decided a reputation did Denis Cannan make 
practically overnight at the St. James’s that 
he has been commissioned to translate and 
adapt Jean Anouilh’s latest play, Colombe, 
which Peter Brook is to produce in London 
early this year. 

Captain Carvallo turns out to be the tenth 
play written by Mr. Cannan, though only the 
second to enjoy professional production. 
The young man has theatrical blood in his 
veins, being related to two dramatists asso- 
ciated with Miss Horniman at the Gaiety in 
Manchester—Gilbert Cannan, who. married 
Mrs. J. M. Barrie, and Stanley Houghton, 
the author of Hindle Wakes. Maybe on 
that account he started writing early and 
finished his first play, Blue Shadow, at the 
age of eleven. He was still at a preparatory 
school, where he played the leading réle of 
a cowboy. 

When the boy grew up he became an 
actor, gaining valuable experience of the 
professional theatre in repertory at Bexhill. 
Only during the Second World War did he 
turn his serious attention to play writing. 
He spent many long months in hospital and 
though at one time he happened to be in as 
attractive a city as Trieste, he felt miserable, 
being cut off from the life of the theatre he 
loved so passionately. In an endeavour to 
establish some sort of contact with the old 
life he started writing plays. It provided an 
absorbing interest and gave him a feeling of 
being closer to the theatre. He was lucky 


enough to have his work read by James 
Bridie, who generously acted as tutor to the 
budding dramatist, writing lengthy letters of 
constructive criticism. When the young man 
was demobilised he tecame an actor again, 
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Denis Cannan 


‘joining the Glasgow Citizens’ Theatre, where 
he remained for two years. 

Meantime he had written a play called 
Max, concerning an English soldier who 
returned to occupied enemy territory after the 
war. It was his ninth play and the first to be 
presented on the professional stage. After a 
Sunday night try-out at the People’s Palace 
in the Mile End Road, it was chosen as one 
of the new plays for the first post-war 
Malvern Festival in 1949. _ Though not a 
roaring success, it excited considerable 
interest among discerning playgoers and 
managements. The young author felt Max 
was his best work to date, and lest he should 
be tempted to try and interest managers in 
his earlier and inferior efforts, he burned 
them all. 

Captain Carvallo, his next play, had the 
strangest history. After having his scripts 
returned quite regularly for seven long years, 
Captain Carvallo sailed into the West-End 
without his having to lift a finger to get 
anyone interested in the play. The manage- 
ment of the Bristol Old Vic Company 
thought young Cannan must be a writer of 
promise when they read criticisms of the 
Malvern production of Max. So they 
invited him to send a manuscript of one of 
his other plays. All except his latest work 
had been burned. Captain Carvallo had 
never been submitted to anyone, so he sent 
it to Bristol as requested. A few days later 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Above, Berkeley Sutcliffe’s charming design for the 

Ballroom in the Howard and Wyndham production 

of Cinderella, which is directed by Freddie Car- 
penter at the King’s, Edinburgh. 


Mainly 
' for 
Children 


oo charming re- 
minders of some 
seasonable shows 
which have a special 
appeal for the very 
young. Apart from 
the traditional panto- 
mimes, the West End 
has an unusual crop 
of children’s plays this 
year. 


Above: JiLL RAYMOND, the “Beauty” of Beauty 
and the Beast, Nicholas Stuart Gray's original 
children’s play at the Westminster. She is here 
seen wearing the 1850 costume she wears in the play. 
Left: ANTON DOLIN as St. George in Where 
the Rainbow Ends at the Stoll. The sets and 
costumes for this production have been completely 
redesigned by Philip Gough and the cast enlarged 
by the inclusion of the Festival Corps de Ballet. 





New Shows Reviewed (ona) 


tomed comedy role, appears as a harassed 
and impecunious young composer whose 
wife, Dorothy, awaits the birth of her first 
child upstairs and nature’s urgent summons 
to the nursing home, Several suitcases are 
already packed, but, before the play ends the 
young husband has to endure many false 
alarms. Into this trying situation steps 
Myrtle, Toni Rigi’s first wife, with the 
devastating announcement that they weren't 
divorced in South America after all. Myrtle 
is a high-powered American blonde with, 
however, an air of naivete and we quickly 
see that what is bothering her is that her 
wealthy uncle left his fortune to Toni’s son, 
providing he was born by a certain date, 
and not dreaming of course that Myrtle 
would not be the mother. The rest of the 
play is a fencing match between Toni and 
Myrtle with Dorothy upstairs doing her 
utmost to produce the heir. 

In the role of Myrtle, Yolande Donlan is 
heaven’s gift to any writer of farcical 
comedy. She is delicious throughout—the 
dumb American blonde “ cutie” of all time 
—and her own particular brand of vacuity 
was never more irresistible. In spite of Sheila 
Sim’s most telling performance as_ the 
mother-to-be, who is very much heard, but 
not seen, the opening part of the play tended 
to drag at times, but once Donlan appeared 
on the scene the sparkle continued till 
curtain fall. 

This, one would assume, was a none too 
easy play to direct, and Peter Ashmore has 
done a slick job. Cottage interiors on the 
stage are always a problem, but in this case 
there is no need to take Elizabeth Agombar's 
cheerful impression at all seriously. 


“ The Man of Destiny ” 
HE International. Theatre Group pre- 
sented their second programme on 28th 
November, consisting of The Man of Destiny 
by Bernard Shaw, preceded by four dialogues 
(Continued on facing page) 


brated its 200th performance at the Apollo. 
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Echoes from Broadway (ond) 


them all loses her powers when she falls in 
love. This makes for an enchanting first 
act that dwindles away to nothing in the 
succeeding two for want of situations, but 
the evening and the investment is ultimately 
saved by the charm of the Harrisons and 
their delicious sense of comedy. 

Mr. van Druten must have been aware of 
his comedy’s deficiencies, for it was first 
announced for production over two years ago 
and considerable tinkering has gone into it 
since, but it remained for Howard Barnes, 
the drama critic of The Herald Tribune to 
put his finger on the twist that could have 
turned Bell, Book and Candle into the test 
comedy since Blithe Spirit, when he wrote: 
“Matters would have remained far merrier 
had the hero become a warlock, a male 
witch, instead of having the enchantress turn 
human.” 

_ For quite some time, the Theatre Guild 
wanted to present Cyril Ritchard in his great 
London triumph of Lord Foppington in Sir 
John Vanburgh’s The Relapse, but the cost 
of the production made the venture 
economically unsound. Finally, with the aid 
of the Brattle Theatre Company, a repertory 
group founded by Harvard graduates and 
operating in Cambridge, Massachusetts, the 
Theatre Guild tried the play out, partially 
cast and partially financed, with a liberal 
saving on the settings and costumes. After a 
successful engagement there and a brief tour, 
The Relapse came on to New York. Mr. 
Ritchard, who also directed the ‘play with an 
acknowledgment to Anthony Quayle, worked 
hard on his heterogeneous cast of some 
experienced professionals like his wife, 
Madge Elliott, John Emery and Ruth 
Matteson and a larger group that can 
probably best be described as earnest, semi- 
professionals and he was very satisfied with 
their work, for before the play opened on 
Broadway, he wrote: “It has been parti- 
cularly gratifying to find that contrary to all 
sorts of unhappy predictions, we have found 
a company of American actors and actresses 
who have made a success in this Restoration 
play on the road. If only this success can 
be repeated at the Morosco Theatre in New 






York on Wednesday night, then another old 
prejudice will be thrown overboard, namely, 
that American actors cannot play the English 
classic comedies.” Unfortunately, the pre- 
judice was not overthrown, for Mr. Ritchard 
gave a dazzling performance of comic 
brilliance, one of the funniest portrayals seen 
hereabouts in years and years, and only 
Madge Elliott came close to keeping up with 
him, with the rest of the cast, with few 
exceptions, straggling and struggling far 
behind. Success under these circumstances 
was not possible but it was a very good try. 

With a charter from the Congress of the 
United States, the American National 
Theatre and Academy, abbreviated down to 
ANTA, is giving a series of plays for limited 
engagements with some of the top names in 
the theatre in the casts.) We must regret- 
fully confess that we do not know who is 
underwriting these plays or exactly what the 
immediate goals of these productions are, 
so if we find it peculiar for these stars to be 
sticking awfully close to Broadway for a 
national theatre, it is protably because we 
are unfamiliar with the facts. Anyway, from 
a purely selfish standpoint, it is nice to know 
we shall be seeing John Garfield in Peer 
Gynt, José Ferrer and Gloria Swanson in 
Twentieth Century, Helen Hayes’ production 
of Barrie’s Mary Rose, Katina Paxinou in 
The House of Bernarda Alba, and possibly 
Rosalind Russell in The Last of Mrs. 
Cheyney and Jack Benny in Idiots Delight. 

The opening production was Judith Ander- 
son as Clytemnestra in Robinson Jeffers’ 
The Tower Beyond Tragedy, and, as to be 
expected, after Medea, Miss Anderson 
emerged triumphant leaving little doubt that 
she is the foremost tragedienne on the 
American stage. Her power, drive, firm 
grasp of character and ability to project it 
like a radar guided missile over the foot- 
lights, are truly overwhelming, even when 
she is involved with more of a monologue 
than a play, as she is with The Tower 
Beyond Tragedy. 

The Late Edwina Black, with the first two 
words of the title dispensed with for over 
here, lasted a scant two weeks with Signe 
Hasso and Robert Harris co-starred. 
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Above: 

A typical scene from the play, show- 
ing a passage of arms between the 
Captain (George Matthews) and Mister 
Roberts (Tyrone Power), the young 
Cargo Officer and champion of the 
crew against his bullying senior officer. 


Right: 

Ensign Pulver QGackie Cooper, centre) 
has invited a nurse from a nearby 
island hospital to lunch, but the one 
and only bottle of Scotch has vanished. 
The Doc (Russell Collins, right) comes 
to the rescue with the aid of some 
alcohol, Coco-Cola and a touch of 

brown boot polish. 


“Mister Roberts” 


CENES from the realistic American play which faithfully depicts 

the monotony of life on a cargo boat in wartime in the Pacific. 

“ Mister Roberts ” has already enjoyed a long run at the Coliseum and 

has been reviewed fully in a previous issue. The play, based on the 

Pictures by novel by Thomas Heggen, is by Thomas Heggen and Joshua Logan 
Angus McBean and is directed by Joshua Logan, with setting by Jo Mielziner. 
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The crew, who are finding life with- 
out shore leave unendurable, take 
childish pleasure in watching 
through their binoculars the nurses 
at a coastal hospital at their toilet 
and the Captain discovers them at 
this rather doubtful occupation, 


Below: 


After fourteen months of deadly 
monotony the men find themselves 
on edge and at loggerheads with 
one another. Disagreements occur 
daily and the slightest argument 
leads to a vicious fight, but Roberts 
has so far been unable to persuade 
the sadistic — to grant shore 
eave. 





Ensign Pulver receives his guest on board—a nurse from 

the nearby island hospital (Hildy Parks). At one moment 

there is not a man to be seen on deck, but in a flash the 

whole supply ship springs to life and practically every 

member of the crew jumps into sight. This picture will 

give some idea of the clever groupings which are achieved 
throughout the play. 
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Roberts is determined to get the crew a break in their monotonous life. The skipper has 

steadfastly refused to grant any leave but is willing to relent if Mister Roberts will make 

certain concessions. For the crew’s sake, the Cargo Officer makes the bargain and thus 

sacrifices dearly-prized privileges. Later, when Roberts leaves to join the American Navy 

proper, the crew in a touching little ceremony present him with “the order of the palm,” 

an amusing allusion to the captain’s much prized palm tree which had been the centre-piece 
in a near riot on the ship. 


Left: 


The scene where at any mo- 
ment the signal is expected for 
leave to begin, The ship is 
lying off a romantic South Sea 
island and the men queue up 
for a view through the port- 
hole. However, when they 
return most of them are in 
a helpless condition, having 
caused plenty of trouble dur- 
ing their brief visit ashore. But 
Mister Roberts remains their 
champion until he leaves the 
ship, only to find an early 
death. 











New Shows Reviewed (oma. 


“Nothing up My Sleeve” 
eo with a lot of funning and 
fooling, Nothing up ‘my Sleeve, by 
Ronald Duncan, has a soft, poetic centre. 
In six rather ragged but diverting scenes, we 
follow the fortunes of Horace, a simple pick- 
pocket, who lives by breaking the only Com- 
mandment he knows, and slumps along 
ignobly between bursts of fantastic optimism. 


He is taken by a girl, who is in love with 
him, to the races and loses her money in his 
fumbling failures to work the three-card 
trick, but retrieves some of it by selling a 
bogus cure-all powder. Moved by the 
appearance of a cripple among his customers, 
Horace touches him in gentle and embar- 
rassed sympathy, whereupon Peter Lindsay, 
as the cripple, thrills us as his crutches fall 
and he walks away, dazed with delight to 
find himself healed. This “miracle” causes 
Horace to be “taken up” by Society, Clergy 
and Celluloid He is installed in Harley 
Street, where fees flow in, and whirled to 
the Albert Hall. His collapse there is com- 
plete. With the touch lost, he drifts back 
to the street-corner where we first met him. 
Here the girl, dumb since the excitement at 
the races, approaches again her beloved. 
Side by side they sit and gradually, naturally, 
embrace. Evidently Horace has some thau- 
maturgical kick left in him, for the girl 
regains her speech. Destitution remains. 


Production is by Ken Tynan. Due partly 
to the writing, partly to cramped stage con- 
ditions and, perhaps, partly to under-rehear- 
sal, the treatment is scrappily apt to give the 
feeling that one ought to be cudgelling one’s 
brains for a word of six syllables and it is a 
relief to remember that one need not. 
Characters are indicated in revue style and 
it is left for the actors to fill them out. 
George Rose as a spiv does nicely but 
Frederick Schiller as the film producer has 
poorer material. The worst sufferer is 
Myrtle Reed, who must find the pathos of 
the girl’s part too foreign to the prevailing 
mood of the play's other characters. It is 
doubtful if this is Miss Reed’s part anyway. 
Horace himself is brought to our intimate 
knowledge by Harold Lang, who makes a 
truly penetrating appeal. H.G.M. 


“A Glass of Water” 


A HUNDRED years ago the Paris manu- 
factory for stage pieces established and 
directed by Augustin Eugéne Scribe was 
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working overtime to meet the demand.: The 
formula was simple: light and shimmering 
dialogue thrown over a neatly turned plot. 
On his own lines, Scribe’s expert craftsman- 
ship has always been acknowledged and, for 
this reason, a revival of one of his best 
known plays is a matter of interest. 

Le Verre d’Eau, now freshly and happily 
adapted by Ashley Dukes, is a _ highly 
polished trifle, treating humans like marion- 
ettes. Queen Anne and the Duchess of 
Marlborough are shown, not as Mrs. Morley 
and Mrs. Freeman, but rather as Alice 
imagined the White Queen and the Duchess, 
and both are in love with a handsome young 
Guardsman, brainless, charming and impetu- 
ous. Since etiquette keeps both ladies as 
dumb on this matter as the unsuspecting 
Guardsman, the little maid of honour, whom 
he loves, secures him for herself for the final 
curtain. The young couple are befriended 
by Bolingbroke, shown as a Prime Minister 
of more wit than consequence and a shock- 
ing sample of what Scribe was capable of. 

Though too tall for Queen Anne, Agnes 
Laughlan seems exactly and enchantingly 
right for the play in every other respect, 
flutteringly indecisive but always the first 
lady of the realm, and the only one who 
seems in the period. Cicely Paget-Bowman 
is miscast as the Duchess. It is impossible to 
believe that she has disagreeable intentions 
towards anybody. Vernon Greeves presents 
a fine figure as the Guardsman and plays the 
part most agreeably, with right blend of 
animal alacrity and mental trance. Charles 
Lloyd Pack dutifully delivers the cynical 
quips of the Prime Minister. The production 
is by The London Mask Theatre, directed by 
Rollo Gamble. H.G.M. 


“Lady Precious Stream ” 

HE Christmas presentation of Lady 

Precious Stream, by S. I. Hsiung, is pro- 
perly quaint, graceful and charming in Roy 
Rich’s production. The bamboo-bordered 
setting by Fanny Taylor evokes the right 
mood and fixes imagination in a Chinese 
wonderland. The rich array of costumes, 
some provided by the author, are a constant 
delight. There is much visual poetry 
achieved by the lighting expert and by Joy 
Parker. Miss Parker’s performance as Pre- 
cious Stream will be an abiding memory, 
compact of grace and quiet fun. The legends 
setting forth patience in woman have ever a 
strange and wistful charm. To the company 
of patient Griselda, Hermione and Solveig, 
women the reward of whose long fidelity 








comes so late it brings added sadness, is now 
joined Lady Precious Stream. 


The humours of Chinese theatrical conven- 
tion begin to appear a little over-worked. 
The visible property man, for instance, is not 
such a novelty as he was before Thornton 
Wilder used him. Elsewhere naivete is in 
danger of losing its effect by over-repetition, 
which in its turn is sleep-inducing. 


Hugh Miller, as The Honourable Reader, 
treated the whole thing as a little joke, and 
the company generally deserve praise for 
their delicate handling of its fragile line of 
humour. Lally Bowers and David Bird were 
particularly pleasing in parts that have gone 
for little in some productions, to wit, Madam 
Wang and Su, the Dragon General. Among 
the rest should be mentioned Cameron Hall, 
Robert Beaumont, Sonia Williams, Dorothy 
Primrose, Patricia Jessel and, certainly, Alan 
MacNaughtan as the adventurous and highly 
successful Gardener. H.G.M. 













“Lace on 
Her 
Petticoat” 


Sophie Stewart and 
Muriel Aked in the 
delightful new comedy 


(Picture by 
Houston-Rogers) 


“ Otho the Great ” 
T is remarkable, remembering the number 
and nature of new plays presented every 
year, that Keats’ only work for the stage 
should have had to wait 131 years for per- 
formance. It was done twice on Sunday, 
26th November, by the Preview Theatre 
Club, and the faithful who faced the fog to 
see it had the kind of satisfaction that comes 
from duty done and ceremony performed. 
The play is above the low average level for 
new plays, but Keats was not its author in 
the full sense. According to his biographer, 
Lord Houghton, he merely wrote the 
speeches, his friend Armitage Brown supply- 
ing the plot and the characters. The 
incidents struck Keats as too melodramatic 
and he completed the final scene alone. In 
the theatre this final scene drags. 
Otho the Great has the kind of story that 
Verdi might have chosen to set to music. It 
is a pity he did not. He would have set it 
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up handsomely and we should have had, no 
doubt, a useful synopsis of events printed on 
the programme. As it is, although the 
speeches please the ear, the play is more than 
half over before we feel tolerably sure we 
know what it is about. It is not about Otho. 
The main part, for which Kean “ expressed 
a liking,” is Otho’s son Ludolph, who rebels 
against his father, is forgiven, and rewarded 
with the hand of Auranthe, sister to Conrad, 
Duke of Franconia. This beauteous lady has 
the kind of past that Don John painted for 
Hero in Much Ado About Nothing, and in 
the melodrama it overtakes her. As a result, 
Ludolph loses his reason and his life. 
Ludolph may be imagined as a fairly good 
Kean part. In other words, few actors of 
to-day would wish to do it full justice, even 
if they could. Robin Bailey is too up-to-date 
and has too much undisguisable comedy in 
his make-up to act Ludolph to the character’s 
heroic or, if you will, melodramatic require- 
ments. Ivan Brandt, as Conrad, was nearer 
the spirit of the play, but Miles Eason’s was 
the outstanding performance. His expressive 
voice and romantic bearing made the ‘guilty 
but noble-knightly Albert the most attractive 
figure in the story. The errant Auranthe was 
given sinister intensity by Margaret Diamond. 
H.G.M. 


Bristol Old Vic Company 
EW farces survive their generation but 
The Magistrate is of that cémpany. Its 
revival by The Arts Theatre, with Denis 
Blakelock as Posket was one of the memor- 
able productions of the London war-time 
stage, and the Bristol Old Vic Company have 
wisely chosen this play for their repertoire 
this season. As an entertainment it can be 
unsurpassed and as a piece of stagecraft it 
is a model of perfection. With most farces 
success is won in the first act or it is not won 
at all and The Magistrate is no exception. 
Then if ever, must be created the easy 
atmosphere of normality into which out- 
rageous fortune later intrudes to the con- 
fusion of the characters and the delight of 
the audience. Pinero carefully devotes much 
of his first Act to the creation of the person- 


ality of Aeneas Posket, a Magistrate of The 
Mulberry Street Police Court. Fastidious— 
(* Dear me! How come nuts into the draw- 
ing room?”) kindly—{he pays -the fines 
which he himself imposes) trusting and 
gullible—{“ Everybody in my employ has 
been brought to my notice through the 
unhappy medium of the police court”’) this 
lovable old man moves in an atmosphere of 
late Victorian gentility—the acme of English 
middle class society, The character and the 
environment are drawn so finely that the 
events of the later scenes need not be so 
rough-handled as to strain one’s credulity— 
the fugitive magistrate’s appearance may be 
“extremely wretched” without his clothes 
being too muddy or his linen too soiled and 
crumpled. 

This production is by Mr. Edward Stanley, 
Assistant Director of the Bristol Old Vic and 
Director of the associated School of Drama, 
whose arrangement of the crowd scenes in 
Julius Caesar last season was outstanding. 
Mr. Stanley has evidently given much 
thought to the first act—the quiet opening, 
the ‘not too obstreperous boy Cis, and the 
delightful Victorian drawing room setting 
(designed by Joyce Hammond). We are 
quietly absorbed into the late 19th Century 
and are therefore the more disposed to laugh 
when the fun begiris. It is no easy task today 
to sustain a ripple of laughter at the colour 
of a man’s neck tie—but in this as in all the 
farcical episodes, Mr. Stanley’s touch is sure. 

Mr. Newton Blick is a wholly amusing 
Posket, at his best in the scene in the Magis- 
trate’s Room when his exuberance can have 
full play. As Agatha Posket, Miss Joan 
White gives her best performance this season 
and speaks with masterly aplomb that all 
important and difficult line, “As a prudent 
woman I always kept him in ignorance of 
his age—in case of necessity ’—Pinero’s 
audacious dismissal of a reasonable doubt. 
Mr. Donald Pleasence is both true to the 
period and outrageously funny as the love- 
sick Captain Horace Vale. He has given 
excellent performances in a wide range of 
characters this season—an invaluable asset 
to a repertory company. W.HLS. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


GREAT UNIVERSAL STORES 
A Record Year 


The thirty-second ordinary general meeting 
of the Great Universal Stores Ltd. was held 
on 12th December in London, Mr. Isaac 
WOLFSON (chairman and managing director) 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement : 


The consolidated trading profit is 
£5,896,913, as compared with £4,576,290 for 
the previous year, an increase of £1,320,623. 
To the above-mentioned trading profit must 
be added £54,194 in respect of dividends from 
trade investments and sundry items receiv- 
able, making a total revenue of £5,951,107. 


From this sum has been deducted £461,308 
for depreciation, £44,974 for auditors’ 
remuneration of the group, £426,773 for 
interest paid and £437,462 for the proportion 
of profits relating to outside shareholders of 
subsidiary companies. 


This leaves a balance of £4,580,590 from 
which the substantial sum of £3,019,367 for 
taxation must be deducted, leaving a net 
distributable revenue of £1,561,223. 


We have succeeded in acquiring on 
advantageous terms the whole of the outside 
minority interest in the equity capital of the 
British and Colonial Furniture Co. Ltd. This 
purchase will be of benefit to the former 
company and the group as a whole in that 
it has now become possible to co-ordinate the 
administration of the above concern with 
other units of our furniture division. 


INCREASED TURNOVER 

The year under review has again been a 
record one for the group. Turnover again 
showed a large increase. Falling profit 
margins coupled with a tendency for ex- 
penses to rise, which is the experience of the 
distributive trade as a whole, became evident 
during the year. 


Prices of all goods have risen so much in 
relation to pre-war and subsequent years that 
comparative sales figures in money values can 
be misleading. The true test of good trading 
and service is if the actual volume of goods 
in numbers of articles shows an increase. 
This is so in our case. 


Our constant endeavour is to achieve a 
very high degree of efficiency within the 
group, which must result in improved value 
and service to our large body of customers. 


Sales for the current year show an increase 
over the year under review, and trading 
profits are being held. I am hopeful that the 
results for the current year will be at least 
as good as those now presented to you. 

The report was adopted. 
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Whispers from the Wing) ond) 
to prevent being taken by surprise during 
one of the silent moments between Miss 
Donlan and Mr. Attenborough. Considering 
the responsibility that goes hand in hand with 
Miss Sim’s part, she need not be envied by 
her sisters in the profession, even though she 
spends every evening cosily tucked in bed. 

Though she has to score all her points by 
means of the voice alone, she still applies a 
stage make-up and gets into bed wearing a 
night-dress. Without these theatrical aids to 
illusion she confesses that she would hardly 
seem part of the play. As she is so much 
more than a voice-off, she feels it essential 
to take every advantage of making her part 
as realistic as possible. She obviously 
believes that an actress is half-way towards 
conquering her audience if she looks con- 
vincingly to the eye. Though Miss Sim has 
no eye to impress but her own, she feels 
happier for looking the part and thus finds it 
easier to capture and convey the particular 
mental state of the unseen character she 
plays so vividly. 





Carvallo's Creator (Continued 

a letter arrived from the Laurence Olivier 
management, also requesting a script. So 
Captain Carvallo was sent to them as well. 
Eventually Mr. Cannan joined the Bristol 
Old Vic Company as an actor and Captain 
Carvallo was first staged there early last 
year with Frances Rowe and Emrys Jones in 
the leading réles. Later it was tried-out on 
tour with Diana Wynyard and James Donald 
and brought into London under the personal 
supervision of Sir Laurence before he went to 
Hollywood. 

Mr. Cannan deplores the fact that theatre- 
goers are divided into a collection of 
individual publics, such as high-brows and 
low-brows. On hearing people speak of the 
commercial and non-commercial theatre, this 
young dramatist is tempted to remind us that 
Shaw once remarked that the theatre is a 
temple, where one sermon serves for all. In 
the great periods of the theatre, in the days 
of the Greeks, of Shakespeare and Moliére, 
the same plays appealed to everyone. It was 
not until the Restoration that dramatists 
tended to write expressly for individual 
classes of society. With Captain Carvallo 
Mr. Cannan swings back the pendulum by 
attempting to write a play for everyone. He 
calls it a traditional comedy because he 
admits to using such old theatrical tricks 
as mistaken identity and familiar stock 
characters like the cuckold and the comic 
servants. 
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Carvallo’s Creator (oni. 

There is a tinge of sadness about Mr. 
Cannan’s success. Being hailed as one of the 
few new dramatists of quality with a box- 
oifice appeal, managers no longer look upon 
him as an actor. When he expresses a desire 
to act, they tell him to go home and write. 
It is all very flattering, but he finds writing 
rather lonely work and misses the gossip and 
friendliness of back-stage life during the run 
of a successful play. 


For all that, Mr. Cannan has found his 
acting experience a tremendous asset, not so 
much in writing plays as in dealing with 
players. He understands the actor’s problems 
and can talk to him in his own language, 
which makes for more satisfactory progress 
at rehearsal, particularly as he is a dramatist 
who believes in writing and re-writing. Much 
of Captain Carvallo was re-written on the 
try-out tour, when the author drafted alter- 
native scenes and left the actors to discover 
which played best. According to Mr. 
Cannan, a dramatist must be prepared to 
make drastic revision in the early days of 
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production, since only by experimenting with | 


players in front of a living audience can the 
test possible performance te attained. 
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URSULA JEANS as Olivia in the charming revival 
of Shakespeare’s comedy, ‘‘ Twelfth Night,”” which 
re-opened the Old Vic Theatre. Miss Jeans also 
appears in “‘ Bartholomew Fair,” the second production 
of the season, which was produced too late for review. 





AS WE GO TO PRESS 


POINT of Departure, Kitty Black’s transla- 

tion of Jean Anouilh’s Eurydice, which 
broke all records set up by The Company of 
Four during their five years’ tenancy of the 
Lyric, Hammersmith, transferred to the Duke 
of York’s Theatre on Boxing Night. The 
cast, headed by Mai Zetterling, Dirk Bogarde 
and Stephen Murray, remains the same. 
Peter Ashmore is the director, and Hubert 
Gurschner and W. Stanley Moore the 
designers. 

* * * 

Home and Beauty, which has been such 
an outstanding success at The St. Martin’s 
Theatre, was transferred, with the same cast, 
headed by Brenda Bruce, Hugh Burden and 
Anthony Marlowe, to Wyndham’s Theatre 
on Ist January, On the same day, Jack 
Hylton and Greatrex Newman brought in 
The Fol-De-Rols, the well-known family 
show, to the St. Martin’s Theatre, where 
performances will be twice daily. A number 
of original and seasonable items have been 
included and members of the 1951 Fol-De- 
Rols include Cyril Wells, Kathleen West, 
June Powell and David Nixon 

* ~ 


oa 

Tatiana Riabouchinska and her husband, 
David Lichine, have joined the Festival 
Ballet at the Stoll as guest artistes. 








Amateur Stage 


Notes and Topics 

HE Brondesbury Dramatic Society is 

presenting the three-act comedy, A 
Hundred Years Old by Serafin and Joaquin 
Alvarez Quintero from the English transla- 
tion by Helen and Harley Granville-Barker, 
at the Fortune Theatre, Russell St., W.C.2, 
on Friday and Saturday evenings, the 2nd 
and 31d of February, in aid of the Infantile 
Paralysis F2!!owship. 

The Society has just celebrated the 21st 
year of its existence, having been founded 
in 1929 by Charles Wreford, the famous 
Devonshire dialect radio actor, who is still 
its president. The coming-of-age presenta- 
tion was A Doctor in the House, a new play 
by Irania Ritchie. 

+ 


* * 


The Berkhamsted Amateur Operatic and 
Dramatic Society is being enterprising 
enough, during the week from 9th-13th 
January, to produce an entirely new musical 
play, entitled The Circus King. The words 
and music have been written by Capel 
Annand and H. E. Todd, two members of 





EADING Actor for By Candlelight required imme- 

diately by well-established amateur touring company 
playing London, Home Counties. Travelling expenses 
paid. Rehearsals Central London.—Write Box No. 422. 

XECUTORS have for sale some 30 Theatre Pro- 

grammes (Irving, Sullivan, Edwardes, etc., Produc- 
tions). What offers? Write: Box 45, Southcombe’s, 
167 Strand, London, W.C.2. 


OR SALE.—Bound Volumes Theatre World, 1931, 
1932 and 1933 (May to Decetber).—Offers to: 
C. R. West, 33 Sutton Park Road, Seaford, Sussex. 


‘OR SALE.—Theatre World, June 1933 to Dec. 1948. 











Reasonable offer accepted for above. Also: Jan., 
April, July and Aug. 1932. July, Aug., Oct. 1934. 
Four annual binders. Also: Play Pictorial, Nos. 73, 


81, 84, 86, 88, 89, 90, 92, 94, 95, 98, 100, 103, 106, 107, 
109, , 123, 140, 150, 153, 356, 372, 373, 376, 382, 
384, 391, 393, 390, 395, 396, 397, 401, 402, 405, and 
14 backless copies. Bulk offer, please. Odd copies not 
sold.—Pedlar, 22 Grosvenor Road, Southport, Lancs. 

ESA GRAHAME (Director, Hovel Theatre Studio) 

will accept a few Drama Students for private Train- 
ing. Stanislavsky method.—Apply: Secretary, 26 Groom 
Place, London, S.W.1. SLOane 1040 


'HE SILVER KING.—Wanted, any playbills or pro- 

grammes, news-cuttings, etc., of provincial produc- 
tions of this famous melodrama between 1889 and 1906. 
—Box No. 421. 


HE HOVEL THEATRE STUDIO.—Stage and Film 

training. Stanislavsky method. Afternoon and 
evening classes. Vacancies now. Particulars: e- 
tary, 23 St. Anne’s Villas, W.11 (Sloane 1040). 


ANTED. — Secondhand copies of following 

Maugham plays: A Man of Honour, Jack Straw, 

East of Suez, The Camel's Back, Prices to: Box 422. 

OUNG American professional woman in U.S.A. 

would like to correspond with any young lady re- 

= son interested in the theatre and cinema. 
—Box 3 


OUNG man wishes to contact other young men 


























interested in theatre, cinema, photography, art, 
records, reading, etc. Correspondents please reply to: 
Box No. 424. 
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the society who have previously collaborated 
in radio and television work, but never 
attempted a script of this size. It is quite an 
elaborate work, written for full chorus, with 
over twenty musical numbers, and is being 
scored for a small theatte orchestra. 

r ~ ~ a 


During January the Taverners will be 
presenting Poison Pen and The Late Christo- 
pher Bean at various inns as widely scattered 
as Petts Wood, Kent, Wood Green and 
Romford, Essex. 

* 


* * 


The British Drama League arranged for 
the Press to meet Mr. E. Martin Browne on 
21st December in connection with the York 
Festival, 1951. Mr. E. Martin Browne and 
Mr. Keith Thomson are to direct the York 
Mystery Plays, which have not been per- 
formed since 1580, and a nation-wide search 
has been undertaken to find an anonymous 
actor to play the part of Our Lord. 

» * * 


The excellent Comedy Club gave a most 
successful rendering of Christopher Fry's 
The Lady's Not For Burning at the Cripple- 
gate Theatre on 15th and 16th December. 

» * * 

The Cygnet Company's sixth Christmas 
production given at the Rudolf Steiner 
Theatre on 26th, 27th, 28th, 29th and 30th 
December, was The Wild Swans. There 
were many unique features about this pro- 
duction, for it was acted by children for 
children, with music played by an orchestra 
of children, the music being specially com- 
posed for the play and the play written for 
children to act. 


Dinely Rehearsal Studios 


Office: 1 Devonshire Terrace 
Marylebone High Street W.1 
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GUIGNARD STUDIO THEATRE 


Fo LM Students FILMED while acting 


Acting Faults Corrected 
Acting and Singing - 2 year courses 


Voice Production, Voice Recording, Microphone 
Technique, Mime, Movement, Improvisation. 
Radio Writing Course 
Day and Evening classes - Scholarships 
Coaching: Advanced and Beginners 





10 MONMOUTH ROAD - LONDON W2 
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The Florence Moore Theatre Studios 


{ Donald Wolfic, E. Guy Pertwee, Marie 

Patrons ) Ault. Abraham Sofaer, Margaret Halstan 
Training in all branches of 
THEATRE-CRAFT®r 


All enquiries to The Secretary 
25 Brunswick Road, Hove 2, Sussex - Tel: Hove 33587 














QUALITY 
SOUND 
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THE TRIX ELECTRICAL CO. Ltd., !/5 Maple Place 


periods, also for amateur productions, etc. 


Tottenham Court Rd. W.!. 


EQUIPMENT 


Used by numerous London and Provincial Theatres. 
Equipment available on hire for long or short 


Museum 5817 (4 lines) 








now available for 
AMATEUR PRODUCTION 
* include:- 


PLAYS 


THE THIRD VISITOR Excellent comedy thriller ; 
2f 6m.2 sets. By Gerald Anstruther 


NIGHT WAS OUR FRIEND A first-class suspense 
drama; 3f 4m 1 set. By Michael Per:wee 


THE PARAGON A play of dramatic and emotional 
strength; 4f 5m 1 set. By Roland & Michael Pertwee 


LOVE IN ALBANIA Brilliant and witty comedy; 
2f 3m 1 set. By Eric Linklater 


A WIND ON THE HEATH Sentiment and charm 
6f7m 1 set. By Ronald Adam 


TWO DOZEN RED’ ROSES A sparkling comedy 
2f 3m 1 set. By Kenneth Horne & Aldo de Benedetti 


Also many other big West End successes 
ALL PLAYS SENT ON APPROVAL 
Send for FULL CATALOGUE (Price 6d. Post free) to: 


ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD LTD 


75 BERWICK STREET LONDON WI 





THE TUDOR ACADEMY OF ARTS 


The Junior Residential Academy of 
Dramatic Art and Dancing. Compre- 
hensive Training for Girls from 10 to 
18 years in all branches of Drama and 
Stage Technique, Verse Speaking, 
Singing, Ballet and Tap, Fencing. All 
recognised Exams. Sound Education 
to Higher Schools. 


Prospectus & Particulars from Secretary : 
Huntington House, Hindhead, Surrey 
Phone: 495 

















SLIM in 6 WEEKS 


OR MONEY REFUNDED 


Revolutionary bath treatment—nothing to take inter 
ally, no exercises, no rigorous dieting. For 
explanatory booklet (in plain envelope). 
and address to this advertisement and post 

SLIMSWIFT (Dept. S53). 3 Grand Parade. Brighto 
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IRMINGHAM SCHOOL OF SPEECH 

TRAINING AND DRAMATIC ART. 

Queen’s College Chambers. Paradise Street, 
Birmingham, |. 

Auditions for the Full-time Stage and Teachers 
of Speech and Drama Training Courses are now 
being arranged. 

For Syllabus and particulars apply to the 
SECRETARY. 














FKFRENCH?’S 
THE HOUSE FOR PLAYS 
Established 1830 


An entirely revised post war edition 





of French’s complete general catalogue 
is now available, and will be sent post 
free on receipt of application. 





SAMUEKL FRENCH LTD ton oe 


518 
26 Southampton St., Strand, LONDON, WC2 








LATEST ‘“‘DEANE” 3 ACTS 


THE LADY PURRS Ted Willis 6w. 5m. 
THE KEY OF THE HOUSE W. A. Darlington 7w. 4m. 
THE YOUNGER GREYSMITH Joan Brampton 3w. 4m. 
THE RETURN OF PEGGY ATHERTON 

Malcolm Stewart 3w. 5m. 
THE ISLANDS Parnell Bradbury 3w. 4m. 
THE WOMAN UPSTAIRS Joan Brampton 12w. - 
IT’S A JOB TO KEEP MARRIED Stuart Ready 7w. 4m. 


Plays sent on approval 


H. F. W. DEANE & SONS LTD 


31 MUSEUM STREET - LONDON W.C.1 














WEBBER-DOUGLAS SCHOOL 
of SINGING and 
DRAMATIC ART LTD 


W. JOHNSTONE-DOUGLAS 


FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING 


Scholarships for men available.- 


PRIVATE SINGING LESSONS 


For Prospectus apply Secretary 
CLAREVILLE STREET S.W.7 
(FRE 2958) 





Director: 
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Editorial 
Tel.: CENtral 1555. 
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